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James W. Towne, Edward Bosqui, and the 
Development of Fine Printing in San Francisco 
by Robert Dickover 


O:: OF THE FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS of the Book Club of Califor- 
nia is Bruce Johnson’s James Weld Towne: Pioneer Printer, Publisher, and Paper 
Merchant. Johnson, former California Historical Society librarian and presently a 
librarian at the Eli Lilly Library in Indianapolis, points out that Towne’s printing 
partnerships produced a remarkable array of newspapers, periodicals, pamphlets, 
and books. He describes most of the books as ordinary in design and typography, 
but he cites two as having special distinction. These are good enough in design and 
quality of printing and binding to call for a comparison with the work of the much 
better known Edward Bosqui. 

Actually, San Francisco bookseller Anton Roman began the rivalry when he 
had Francis Bret Harte edit a volume of San Francisco poets and then sent it east 
to be printed. Outcroppings, as best as can be determined, arrived on December 15, 
1865, among fifty-eight fast freight packages aboard the PMSS Sacramento. Towne 
and Bosqui accepted the challenge raised by this New York interloper to the inter- 
nationally important San Francisco tradition of fine letterpress printing. With 
Outcroppings before them, Towne and Bosqui determined to produce small books 
of superior quality. Each strived to be the best. 

One characteristic that Towne and Bosqui had in common was their youth at 
the time of their arrival in San Francisco. Towne made his appearance in 1853 at 
the age of 23, and the even younger Bosqui arrived at 18 in 1850. Bosqui started out 
in the city in banking and real estate and took over the management of Fremont’s 
Mariposa Grant properties, which got him into mining. His career as a bookbinder, 
printer, lithographer, and publisher came later. The first step in this career was his 
purchase of a bindery in 1863 and his establishment of the firm of Edward Bosqui 
& Co. In 1864 he added letterpress printing to his business, and in 1876 his com- 
pany entered into the lithographic printing for which it is particularly famous. 

Robert Harlan observes in his book John Henry Nash: The Biography of a 


Night after the Battle. 


Let every pulse in the nation’s heart beat to the 
same deep strain — 

War, strong war, while it must be war— peace that 
we can retain ; 


Let us have no soulless pageantry, let us have no 


mimic strife, 
We do not fence for a jeweled glove—we fight for 
a nation’s life. 





POEMS. 


CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 


pan FRANCISCO: 
A. ROMAN AND COMPANY. 
1867, 





Poems, (above) by Charles Warren Stoddard, 1867(slightly reduced). 
Poems, (opposite) by Sarah E. Carmichael, 1866 (slightly reduced). 
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Career that the prosperity of San Francisco and California in the 1850s removed 
printers from the constraints of conservative tastes and competitive prices. 
According to him, “Business was conducted on a lavish scale and demanded equal- 
ly lavish printing.” He asserts that, in fact, the best of San Francisco printers in their 
best work attained a standard of quality seldom reached by eastern printers. While 
California printers generally did not achieve this level of quality in the last third of 
the century beginning with the “terrible seventies,” they still produced notable 
works during the economic downturn. Towne’s departure from San Francisco in 
1868 ended what could have been an enduring major contribution to the highest 
quality of printing in this state. Bosqui continued to live in and make a wide vari- 
ety of contributions to California until his death in 1917, the same year as Towne’s 
death in New Jersey. 

The first of these is Towne’s 1866 rendering of a small book of poetry by Sarah 
Carmichael entitled simply Poems. For her poetry, Towne printed a well-designed 
book featuring good typefaces and well-spaced lines. The most striking element in 
the design of this book is the use of a border around each poem consisting of a sin- 
gle narrow line. Towne chose red for the color of the borders to contrast with the 
black of the text of the poems. Using borders in the printing of a book of poems 
poses difficulties because of the differing lengths of lines within a single poem and 
the differences in the average length of lines from poem to poem. The question 
posed by the differences in the length of lines within single poems is how one deter- 
mines the distance between variable right sides of the lines in the poems and the 
borders. The problem of the differences between average lengths of lines among 
the poems has generally been met by using the same length for the horizontal sec- 
tions of the borders for all the poems, thus varying the widths of the side margins 
from poem to poem. Towne adhered to this policy in this book. Once having made 
this choice, Towne still had the problem of positioning the poems within the bor- 
ders so that they have roughly equal appearing margins on each side. This is a 
problem that has plagued printers for centuries; and a great many, including 
Towne in this case, have not solved it altogether satisfactorily. Nevertheless, the 
page that Towne produced in this book is still very good looking. 

He also had a familiar problem in the printing of his borders — that of joining 
the beveled ends of the borders’ horizontal and vertical sections so that no visual 
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COVERS 


THROUGH THE SHADOWS. 


LL in a dream i’ the twilight, 


Stars glimmer out in their glee; 


I hear the low murmur of far-off 


Ripples of tropic sea. 


The sorrowful Sun, in the west, 
Is bleeding to death in the wave, 
Sraining and tinting with crimson 


The corals that fashion his grave. 


Out through the mists and the vapors, 
The cloudy wreaths and the rings, 
The sunlight has flown like a butterfly 
Brushing the gold from its wings. 





Outcroppings, 1866 (reduced). 
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gaps appear in the joints. In most cases he did that successfully; however in a few 
of the joints there are small gaps. This is only a minor problem. Most letterpress 
printers of all eras could only sympathize with him, for this is a difficult problem 
to solve satisfactorily. Towne deserves high marks for even taking the risk. Towne 
tried to secure the best type, borders, and ornaments for his printing. Where 
there is room at the end of a poem in this book, Towne printed one of his very 
ornate typographical ornaments. These are quite complex and striking and add 
to the beauty of the page. Towne chose various colors of cloth for the binding of 
the book in this edition, with the title enclosed in a gold-stamped ornament on 
the covers. Carmichael’s Poems is an attractive and well-printed book even by 
current standards. 

In his biography of Nash, Harlan cites as Towne’s other notable book his 1867 
printing of Bret Harte’s volume of narrative poems The Lost Galleon and Other 
Tales. The book has an excellent title page in the best tradition of 19th-century 
typography, printed in red and black. Printed in small type (eight or nine point) 
the poems have well-spaced lines, and the presswork meets the generally superior 
standard set in Carmichael’s book. A large gold-stamped interpretation of the 
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unfurled topsail of a galleon graces the front cover of the book, and the title, The 
Lost Galleon, is embodied in the image of the topsail. 

A large bold initial letter (perhaps 30 point) opens each poem without block- 
ing the spacing between the lines of the poem. Harte describes his galleon as some- 
how stuck in a time warp through two hundred years of “heavy penance and 
anxious fears.” He envisions his ship as finally released from this entanglement and 
heading for her destination of Acapulco harbor only to crash and shatter as she 
neared “the surf of the outer bar.’ The single illustration in the book is a small 
engraved headpiece on the first page of the text, which shows the galleon approach- 
ing the forbidding appearing coast on which it is to crash. Towne did an excellent 
job of placing the differently lengthed poems within the right and left margins of 
the pages in the book. As is the case with Carmichael’s Poems, the printing of this 
book meets high standards. 

Bosqui printed two small books that merit comparison with Towne’s best 
efforts in the same format. Harlan cited the first of these, Charles Warren Stod- 
dard’s Poems (1867), in his discussion of early examples of a “deluxe” printing tra- 
dition in his biography of Nash. Few would doubt that there are many good things 
about this book. Five of the book’s headpieces are beautiful and beautifully repro- 
duced wood engravings of California scenery by the important California artist 
William Keith. Well-designed typographic head and tail pieces are also used 
throughout the book, although they do not have near the quality of those in 
Towne’s Poems by Carmichael. 

The type used for the text of Stoddard’s Poems is appropriately small, attrac- 
tive, and well printed. The book features a cloth binding with a gold-stamped title 
and beveled edges around the covers. However the design of the book includes an 
unusual element that significantly detracts from its quality. This is the position- 
ing of the initial letters that start each poem. The initial letters are large, perhaps 
24 point in size, and bolder than the type in the text. The standard typographic 
practice in the page design Bosqui is using calls for aligning or nearly aligning the 
bottoms of the initial letters with the bottoms of the adjacent lines of text. In the 
case of Stoddard’s book, the bottoms of the initial letters should be aligned with 
the bottoms of the second lines of the poems, since the type used for the text is 
much smaller than that of the initial letters. Bosqui’s design deviates from the usual 
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in that the initial letters extend much below the bottoms of the second lines. In 
fact, they extend more than halfway through the space between the second and 
third lines so that they effectively place visual blocks in the typography of the pages. 
Employing the initial letter this way is highly eccentric and is an entirely new expe- 
rience for me. Bosqui’s edition of Stoddard’s Poems also has some less fatal design 
problems, such as an inconsistency in the positioning of the engraved headpieces 
and the titles over the texts of the poems. In spite of its problems, Bosqui’s treat- 
ment of Stoddard deserves its reputation as a book of quality in early California 
printing. 

Another of Bosqui’s letterpress-printed books, James Linen’s The Golden Gate 
(1869), possesses real distinction. The book’s notable qualities include superiority 
in choice of types, an excellent design, and good presswork. Eight wood-engraved 
vignettes by well-known California artists beautifully decorate the book, and the 
reproduction of these engravings is very good. The book has a cloth binding with 
beveled edges. A border of double lines in gold outlines the front cover, and the 
same arrangement is blind-stamped on the back cover. A striking gold-stamped 
design incorporating the title of the book and the name of the author adds a mem- 
orable touch to the front cover. The lettering on the cover is an example of the most 
florid kind of 19th-century calligraphy. While current tastes in book design and 
lettering regard that kind of floridity as excessive, many of us feel that it still has a 
sort of charm. Bosqui’s treatment of James Linen is thoroughly enjoyable. 

In the comparison to this point, I believe that in the printing of these small 
books Towne and Bosqui have both produced very good work, but that Towne 
actually seems a little ahead. Towne appears more effective in the important areas 
of layout, design, and ornamentation. All of these are matters of typography. 
Bosqui is ahead in the similarly important area of illustrations. In this compari- 
son, I consider the typography important, since the printer has the sole responsi- 
bility for it in contrast to the illustrations, where the responsibility is jointly shared 
with the artist. 

In the edition of Bosqui’s Memoirs published in 1952 by the Holmes Book 
Company, an “appreciation” of Bosqui is printed at the beginning of the book, 
which describes him as the “first to introduce the art of fine printing to Califor- 
nia.” The objective of this article is, to establish Towne’s claim to the status of a 
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contributor, along with Bosqui, to the introduction of fine letterpress printing to 
this state. Both of them turned out very fine work in the years they were compet- 
ing in San Francisco’s printing industry, and the quality of Towne’s work in that 
period in the sphere of the small book of poetry, in my opinion, was superior to 
that of Bosqui. 

I noted above Harlan’s observation that the best of San Francisco printers pro- 
duced a quality of printing seldom matched by eastern printers. The previously 
mentioned book, Outcroppings, makes possible the comparison of the higher end 
San Francisco printing with a representative of that kind of printing done in the 
eastern United States. 

For this 1866 book, Harte selected poems by fourteen authors, including Stod- 
dard, Linen, Ina Coolbrith, and John R. Ridge. W. J. Widdleton of New York joined 
Anton Roman asa publisher of the book. Crydon A. Alvord, a printer active in New 
York from 1850 to 1870, produced the book, which has many of the features of high 
quality bookmaking of the 19th century. Among these are heavy cloth bound cov- 
ers with beveled edges and florid titling and decorations stamped in gold on the 
front cover and spine. Other notable features are a very good page design and 
attractive, if not very complex, typographic head and tail pieces decorating each 
poem. 

Outcroppings is an example of very superior printing, and undoubtedly rep- 
resents the higher quality eastern printing in the category of the small book of 
poetry. In the competition of this book with the printing of Towne and Bosqui in 
the same class and time period, Alvord’s work is certainly no better than that of 
the San Francisco printers. Indeed Bosqui outclasses him in the risky business of 
using illustrations, and Towne outclasses him in his use of typographic head and 
tail borders and very ornate pieces. The page designs of Towne are also at least as 
good as Alvord’s. Certainly this comparison of the west and the east in 1860’s 
typography validates Harlan’s conclusion that San Francisco printers did not lag 
behind their eastern counterparts in the quality of their finest work. 

Bosqui had very broad commercial and cultural interests, while Johnson’s 
account suggests that Towne’s involvement in printing and printing-related 
businesses was so intense that one wonders how he would have enough time to 
pursue anything else. Bosqui’s cultural contributions to San Francisco included 
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his service in the creation of the San Francisco Art Association in 1871 and the 
Bohemian Club in 1872. Of the latter organization he was a charter member and 
early director; he was also a founder of the California Academy of Sciences. Bosqui 
accumulated an important collection of California art and rare books, which a fire 
in his home in 1897 destroyed. 

Johnson’s account of Towne’s career in San Francisco does not indicate that 
he was a contributor to the cultural institutions of San Francisco on anything like 
the scale of Bosqui. In part this is a reflection of Towne’s early arrival in and early 
departure from the community. A community needs to acquire a good deal of 
social and political maturity as well as a stable financial base before it can begin to 
develop organizations like the California Academy of Sciences. If Towne had 
remained in San Francisco, one feels that given his business acumen and connec- 
tions and his growing wealth, he would inevitably have begun to join in the devel- 
opment of the city’s cultural institutions. 

Towne did make major contributions to the cultural and civic life of Califor- 
nia through the development of his printing business, which was just as important 
a part of the “infrastructure” of the community as the transportation network and 
other basic systems. Of course Towne was pursuing the treasure of gold in a form 
other than nuggets, but he may very well have realized in his printing of newspa- 
pers, periodicals, and important imprints a personal objective of facilitating the 
political, cultural, and economic growth of the community. 

Eventually Towne’s name joined the names of the other partners in the paper 
company he represented after his return to the east. The firm became known as 
Blake, Moffitt, & Towne and continued to operate as a major distributor of print- 
ing papers and paper goods under this name in California and elsewhere until 
recent years. The once greatly respected name of the company disappeared in the 
familiar process of mergers and acquisitions. Bosqui’s name also endured in a 
printing business established by his son Edward L. in 1899. The E. L. Bosqui Print- 
ing Company continued in business after the son’s death in 1942. Aficionados of 
the history of California will find Johnson’s account to be rewarding for restoring 
James Weld Towne to his rightful place as a major figure in the early printing indus- 
try of the state, and his interest in fine printing should be remembered along with 
the rest of his extensive and exhausting work in building the industry. 


Patrick Reagh 
City Printer, Country Printer 


P ATRICK REAGH’S LIFE AS A PRINTER began in Los Angeles on the morning 
of December 25th, 1959, his eleventh Christmas. His father had found a used 
Kelsey 3 x 5-inch tabletop printing press at a used-furniture store in Glendale called 
“The House of Trash and Treasures.” In addition to the press were a few cans of ink 
and some fonts of type, including: 14 point Wedding Text and various sizes of Cop- 
perplate Gothic, two typefaces that would condemn a printer to business cards and 
social invitations, a class of work that still occasionally plagues the offices of Patrick 
Reagh, Printers. 

Pat’s father, Bill, was a commercial artist at the time and was employed by 
Roden Printing and Litho. Discarded type, offcuts of paper and leftover ink from 
Roden augmented the growing bedroom enterprise and father and son chose to 
formalize the operation as the Mustard Seed Press. Pat’s teen years were spent being 
rejected by girls, teaching himself to play boogie-woogie on the piano and print- 
ing everything from kissing permits to poetry and artistic hand-carved linoleum 
blocks. 

In 1968 his interest in music was surpassing printing when he received a draft 
notice. Being unconvinced that his military service would be much of a deterrent 
to the domino theory of communist conquest, he did what most of his red-blood- 
ed peers of the time did: headed for the safe haven of a draft deferment. Having 
dropped out of Los Angeles Junior College and compromised just about every oth- 
er draft-deferrable opportunity available, he was informed by an anti-war draft 
counselor about trade-apprenticeship deferments. His waning interest in printing 
made a miraculous comeback. 

Within weeks he had acquired a five-year union apprenticeship at Andresen 
Typographics in Hollywood. Advertising typography was somehow deemed vital 
to the national defense. Patrick could not have agreed more. 

Being a typesetting apprentice in the late 60s meant being witness to the end 
of the previous four centuries of hot-metal typography and the emergence of the 
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new technology or, as it was called at that time, “cold type.” Andresen Typograph- 
ics was in the vanguard of that transition in L.A. and it was Pat’s good fortune to 
be trained in both the old and new. 

The shop was literally split down the middle with one side consisting of the 
Linotypes and banks of composing stands and rows of proof presses, and the oth- 
er side with all the new machines with names like Alphatype, Compugraphic, 
Typositor, etc. Hot and cold, dirty and clean, loud and quiet. Today it might be 
labeled a bi-polar working environment. For Pat it was heaven. Of all the lessons 
learned at Andresen, he considered the ability to work successfully within a dead- 
line the most important. In 1975, at the end of the apprenticeship, he got a jour- 
neyman’s card and decided to move on. 

About a year earlier, Saul Marks of the Plantin Press had died and his wife and 
partner, Lillian, was determined to keep the Press going. Bill Reagh had been a 
friend and occasional client of Saul and Lillian’s and Pat had known for years how 
special their work was. In a casual conversation with Lillian,Pat’s mother Harriet 
informed her that he was seeking a new job and, as luck would have it, Lillian need- 
ed help. A new and more profound printing education was about to begin. 

The Plantin Press was one of the premier fine presses in the country and 
although a small enterprise, its books were prized by collectors throughout the 
world. The following four years saw Pat unlearn much of what had been drilled 
into him as an advertising typographer. He was in the process of learning the basics 
of classical typography and presswork, and was in his second heaven. Working at 
the Plantin Press gave him the opportunity to learn the operation of the Mono- 
type and the Heidelberg cylinder press. When the Plantin Press ceased its com- 
mercial operation in 1981, Pat was able to purchase that machinery and go out on 
his own. 

His first shop was in downtown L.A. and he quickly outgrew the six hundred 
square feet. A partnership with his friend and fellow printer Vance Gerry allowed 
them to combine forces and rent a larger space in Glendale in 1981. It was for Pat, 
one of his most enjoyable periods as a printer. Their collaboration lasted only a 
year but produced some of the press’s best work. 

In 1985 Pat married Maxine, and in 1987 his third daughter Molly was born. 
In 1995 the family and shop moved north to Sebastopol where it is still alive and 
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printing. Pat’s two grownup daughters (pre-Maxine) are Eleanor, who lives and 
works in Munich, Germany; and Tessa, who lives in Oakland and teaches middle 
school in San Lorenzo. Both are occasionally seen at the home/shop, where they 
steadfastly refuse to learn how to clean a press. 








Reviews - 
We lead off our reviews with notes on a very welcome addition to our shelves of 
Sierra Nevadianaa. It is a fine press reprint of a book that the late San Francisco bib- 
liophile, David Magee, would undoubtedly have termed “excessively rare.” Fran- 
cis Farquhar, in his classic bibliography Yosemite, the Big Trees and the High Sierra 
located only six copies, anywhere. It is one of the most desired, and most elusive, 
of titles in the bibliography. 

The book in hand is a 104-page folio facsimile of an anonymous 1883 volume 
with a typically long-winded nineteenth century title — A Guide to the Grand and 
Sublime Scenery of the Sierra Nevada in the Region About Mount Whitney. Its 
authorship is usually ascribed (incorrectly) to its publisher, William Wallace 
Elliott. 

The W. W. Elliott Co. of lithographers and engravers, as well as publishers, is 
well known to those of us familiar with nineteenth century subscription county 
histories called mugbooks because they were extra-illustrated with mug shots of 
the grizzled (and subscribing) pioneers eulogized therein. 

When Elliott arrived in California he served a sort of apprenticeship as an 
agent of the mugbook firm, Thompson & West, before setting out on his own. 
Besides a number of county histories, he compiled and published this guidebook 
in 1883 and 1886. 

The text of the original volume, duplicated here by offset printing, resembles 
the work of James M. Hutchings of Yosemite. Additional material, an introduc- 
tion by Yosemite’s James B. Snyder; a preface by Bancroft Library’s Peter Hanff; and 
an appendix describing a much annotated copy in the Bancroft, are done in 
letterpress. 

Our “re-publisher” today is the Havilah Press, named for the ghost town in 
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the southern Sierra that was Kern County’s seat of government after the Kern 
River gold rush. The press is located in Emeryville (4300 Horton St., Unit 3; 94608) 
and operated by Fred and Barbara Voltmer. The price is $125.00 plus appropriate 
sales tax and a shipping and handling fee of $6.00 per copy. Havilah publishes the 
work in conjunction with the Bancroft Library. 

The Elliott guide was the first to cover the southern Sierra, although Profes- 
sor Josiah D. Whitney planned to write one himself. Not till 1920 did this guide- 
book have a rival. 

Elliottt was no great shakes as a writer, but as a compiler he was great. A real 
pack rat, like H. H. Bancroft, he collected newspaper clippings by the long ton and 
scribbled numberless notes on slips of paper. By sorting and re-arranging this 
material, he compiled his mugbooks and guidebook. For the guide, he “borrowed” 
so heavily from J.W.A. Wright that the latter deserves to be considered its true 
author. Snyder proves this. Elliott quietly “lifted” Wright’s writings from the Visalia 
Daily Delta, the San Francisco Post and two of the city’s fine specialized publica- 
tions, the Pacific Rural Press and the Mining and Scientific Press. 

We must thank Jim Snyder for providing us with information on Elliott and 
Wright. Neither man left much of a paper trail. Elliott was an opportunistic oper- 
ator who not only appropriated copy without acknowledgement but also thought 
nothing of mis-using, or mis-identifying, illustrations in his works. 

James William Abert Wright was an ex-teacher and Confederate P.O.W. who 
became a San Joaquin Valley farmer and Master of the California Grange. But, fas- 
cinated by the Sierra, he became an amateur naturalist (a Ja Muir) who turned to 
writing and conservation. 

Wright drew the book’s guide-map to the country east of Fresno and Visalia, 
but Gustav Eisen and EF. H. Wales contributed the sketches that enhance the text, 
along with lithographs made from photos by Frank Dusy. Thanks again to Snyder, 
we find (almost “unknown”) Dusy, a Sierra sheepman at Dinkey Creek, to be 
an under appreciated explorer of the Sierra. He was no Muir, but surely, like the 
slightly better known Hale Tharp, a more southern version of Yosemite’s Galen 
Clark. He passed on much information to Wright, who considered Dusy to be “a 
capital fellow, and a No. 1 mountaineer.” 

Wright quoted Professor Whitney as claiming that the alpine canyons west of 
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Mount Whitney rivaled or surpassed Yosemite’s — at least in the height of their 
cliffs. Wright also quoted Clarence King and John Muir. The latter called Kings 
River Canyon “the New Yosemite.” 

After exploring Mount Whitney, Mineral King, the Kings River and Tehipite 
Valley, Wright worked to establish a new national park in the country surround- 
ing Mt. Whitney. He failed, but this new reprint testifies to the good fight that he 
fought in behalf of Sierra Nevada conservation. 

“As we go to press,’ more or less, the latest volume to be published by the Book 
Club of California is Thomas Pinney’s John Ignatius Bleasdale: A Friend of Wine in 
New Worlds. 

If anyone is a true friend of wine, it is Pinney, himself. One need only look at 
his encyclopedic (but readable) survey — A History of Wine in America: From the 
Beginnings to Prohibition, and its sequel, now on this reviewer’s desk, A History of 
Wine in America: From Prohibition to the Present. ($45) Both titles are from the Uni- 
versity of California Press. 

The deplorable experiment of the “Temperance” crowd after World War I 
makes a perfect dividing line between ancient and modern history when it comes 
to American viticulture and enology. (Additional, less dramatic, watersheds are the 
period of World War II and, surprisingly, 1970.) 

The research that Pinney has carried out is evident in his notes, bibliography 
and index and the very heft of the physical book. It is a volume of 532 folio pages. 
The author has mined not only books and articles, but also the informative archive 
of pertinent oral histories in the Bancroft Library. 

Because of the relatively limited amount of information before the 18th 
Amendment and Volstead Act (1919), Pinney’s first volume was comprehensive, 
even exhaustive. But this new second volume is opposite, the product of a process 
of careful, critical, selection from a huge amount of material on American wine, 
especially since World War II. 

The story of California wine, quite properly, looms large here, towering over 
the wine grape traditions of New York, Ohio, Washington, &c. 

Thanks to Pinney, we learn that Prohibition was a more complicated period 
than most of us imagine. True, many wineries gave up the ghost and vineyards be- 
came orchards; but the 18th Amendment did not shut down winemaking entirely. 
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Production of sacramental wines was tolerated, as was the making of wine for 
home consumption. (This reviewer recalls Sausalito’s Portuguese and Italians 
making a “basement wine” that was derided by Anglos as “dago red.”) Prohibition 
even had one good result — the ending of the monopoly of the CWA, the Califor- 
nia Wine Association. 

There is no arguing the use of the adjective “dismal” by the author for the 
1930s, when the wine industry had to re-invent itself. But harder to swallow, by 
some of us old-timers, is the belatedness of California’s wine renaissance. Pinney 
dates the Big Change to circa 1970, but we recall making the acquaintance of 
Beringer, Charles Krug and Louis Martini in the 1950s, as well as the Cribari, Petri, 
Guild and Gallo wines of our student days. But it is true that not till 1967 did table 
(dry) wines finally out-sell sweet (fortified, dessert) wines. Soon came the domi- 
nance of such varietals as Chardonnay, Pinot Noir and Sauvignon Blanc over 
blends and generic bulk wines, at least at the better wineries. 

We have the best of worlds in this volume, for the richness of detail does not 
disable the readability of the text. It is not crammed with technical data or wine 
trade jargon. Perhaps this is the result of where Pinney comes from. He is no Anglo 
Mondavi, Martini or Sebastiani, immersed in wine, shall we say, since birth. Nor 
is he a technology expert like Maynard Amerine. 

Pinney is that rara avis a learned aficionado of wine from the figurative halls 
of ivy. An emeritus professor of English at Pomona College, he has published 
works on Kipling, Macaulay and George Eliot. But he joins Leon Adams, Frank 
Schoomaker, Doris Muscatine, M.F.K. Fisher and Charles Sullivan as a splendid 
interpreter of the story of wine. 

RICHARD H. DILLON 


Serendipity 








We remember the days when everyone lamented how no one was reading. That 
concern has been eclipsed by the worry that Americans are obese. Americans got 
that way sitting before computers getting news, research, opinions, and letters. As 
the wakeup coffee percolates, we rush to check eBay, e-mail, and add to our web 
log (blog). Youngsters are too busy sending text messages to exercise. Ah, to con- 
vert all of that digital dexterity into typesetting. 
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First, though, there must be a text suitable to be set, which brings up the mys- 
terious Book Club Publication Committee. That august body, spurred on by Chair 
Curtiss Taylor, seeks out submissions — of manuscripts. The Committee would like 
to hear from members. What books would you buy? Western history, art, litera- 
ture? What eras — eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth centuries? How about books 
on book arts, or books containing a leaf from a famous book, or typographical 
masterpieces where the printing is especially magnificent? Please send bookish 
comments to Curtiss Taylor, care of the Book Club. 

With a submissive manuscript present, Chair Taylor prepares its ordeals. First, 
a volunteer reads it for overall suitability: topic, written presentation, and salabil- 
ity to members. Richard H. Dillon, renowned author and master of style, is always 
in demand for this task. Afterwards, committee members aid polishing with sug- 
gestions given to and received from the author. Final review is by one of our paid 
copy editors — including Judith Robinson, author of several books, Marlene Smith- 
Baranzini, formerly associate editor of California History, and our former incom- 
parable QN-L editor and legendary literary whiz, Ann Whipple. Chair Taylor then 
matches printer, subject, and format so that the design of the final, handsome book 
enhances the text. Suggestions as to book designers and fine printers are also wel- 
come. Finally, the committee judges the market to determine the print run. Once 
received, librarian Barbara Land scrutinizes each copy minutely, page by page, to 
discover flaws. Members then rush to buy out the edition. 

To fervorously and feverously create anticipation, now that tax time has 
passed, BCC books appearing in the near future include Bob Greenwood’s mem- 
oirs as the proprietor of the Talisman Press, bookseller, and manuscript-seeker; 
Yosemite Valley’s James Mason Hutchings, his life and printed productions; San 
Francisco African American lithographer Grafton Tyler Brown; and artist and 
book illustrator Valenti Angelo. Of superlative stature will be our leaf book on the 
Wizard of Oz describing its revolutionary production and the advent of colored 
children’s books. We expect this analysis by world renowned Ozman(iac) Peter 
Hanff to sell out upon announcement. 

This year, the Richard A. Gleeson Library Associates at the University of San 
Francisco celebrate a half century. BCC member Marianne Hinckle is in charge of 
rejoicement. We expect she will fish out her famed typesetting seals of the Afio 
Nuevo Island Press for musical accompaniment on October 27-28. “A life lived in 
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the world of books” celebrates the accomplishments of the Reverend William J. 
Monahan, S. J., who founded the Associates fifty years ago and took charge of the 
Donahue Rare Book Room sixty years ago. The Book Club’s current vice president 
and esteemed librarian John Hawk presides over this rare repository honoring the 
Countess Bernardine Murphy Donohue. 

The year “7” was an inspired one for the Reverend Monahan, for in 1967, 
he conceived of the idea of the Sir Thomas More Medal. “Private Book Collect- 
ing—A Public Benefit” is its motto, and on May 20, bookseller Bernard M. Rosen- 
thal became the thirty-fourth recipient of this prestigious honor. See Rosenthal’s 
delightful “An Enemy Alien in Berkeley: “Reminiscences of the War Years by a 
Slightly Bemused Thirty-Niner” in the Summer 2000 Quarterly News-Letter. 

On our popular subject of fine printing, the Caxton Club’s February Caxton- 
ian carried fine printer Michael Russem’s article, “The Failure of Fine Printing: 
Why the Beautiful Book isn’t so Beautiful, and the Ugly Book isn’t so Ugly.” 
Russem, proprietor of the Kat Ran Press in Florence, MA, argued that fine press 
books have become such works of art that no one reads them. “They cease to be 
useful, functioning books,” he stated. Letterpress printing on handmade paper 
inside hand bound covers so overwhelms the message of the text that “people are 
often afraid to even touch them.” In this aspect, the Book Club insidiously prints 
new texts for its printing art productions. To get the information, to view the illus- 
trations, you must read the book. 

At the Colophon Club on April 10, Heyday publisher Malcolm Margolin 
viewed the book trade differently, although both agree the middle is gone. Books 
today are ostentatious fine art or cheap “perfect bound” paperbacks. Russem glo- 
ried in the common paperback, for it is read for content. 

Desiring to be read and reviewed, writer Margolin began Heyday Press in 1974 
when Berkeley bubbled. With Fred Cody, he organized an annual Inkslingers’ Fair. 
Letterpress printers, tied to tradition and aesthetics through an apprentice pro- 
gram, interacted with binders, book stores, calligraphers, distributors, and writers. 

Thirty-five years later, the computer has collapsed this infrastructure, but 
Margolin, who produces twenty-five books a year, sees rebirth. He is told often that 
creating important, nicely-designed trade editions, when all information is on line, 
is akin to making buggy whips during the introduction of the automobile. Mar- 
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golin retorts that when the automobile moved people and freight, it freed horses. 
Just as horses could be horses again, books may be books, made beautiful, moder- 
ately priced, and enjoyed for their own sake. 

In 2012, this club, the largest, least restrictive on membership, and most 
productive of all fine press bibliophilic societies in the United States, celebrates its 
centennial. Centennial Committee Chair John McBride is planning festivities. 
What should our centennial book contain? Suggestions for reprinting Main & 
Winchester buggy whip catalogues will not be entertained. 

Headlines for book stores have not been good: “Closing the Book on a Dying 
Business,’ read one. In explanation it continued, “Rising rents and competition 
from internet big retailers cause bookstore casualties throughout the nation.” 
Eighteen months after opening to great fanfare, Cody’s Books at 2 Stockton Street, 
San Francisco, became one on April 20. Losses of $70,000 monthly or a rate of 
$840,000 annually did not equal a profit and only the Cody’s at 1730 Fourth Street, 
Berkeley, remains. Even giants Barnes & Noble and Borders have their difficulties, 
and the latter plans to halve its Waldenbook stores to three hundred. 

Similar troubles extend to Sunday newspaper book review sections. The 
Chronicle’s shrank from six to four pages last summer and now the Los Angeles 
Times has attached its to a Saturday opinion section. Saturday is the least read edi- 
tion of a paper and a burial ground for controversial subjects that must be pub- 
lished, but hopefully not read. The Times, the second largest newspaper in the 
nation after its New York namesake, has plummeted since purchase by the Chica- 
go Tribune in 2000. 

However, to our north in the land of constant rain and web feet, independent 
book stores flourish. From the City of Roses comes Gabe Boehmer’s City of Read- 
ers: A Book Lover’s Guide to Portland (2006). Anything printed by a firm called Tall 
Grass Press does not buffalo readers, as bison are voracious eaters. Boehmer pro- 
duced a delightful survey of book stores, places to quietly read, libraries, and liter- 
ary culture in general. His list of Portland authors is special. Plunk down $15.95 
and call 800/462-6420. 

Closer to home, James Byrant’s Carpe Diem Fine Books of Monterey, of which 
we have a nicely printed flyer enclosed with this QN-L, is celebrating its first 
anniversary as an open bookshop. In this day and age, new shops are newsworthy! 
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Fred Voltmer, proprietor of the Havilah Press and owner of a Columbian 
Press, is putting our Columbian into working order. Perhaps the Club may use it 
to print membership certificates. Elsewhere is a review of the Havilah Press’s 
reprint of a rare 1883 Guide to the Grand and Sublime Scenery of the Sierra Nevada 
in the Region About Mount Whitney. Yosemite expert James B. Snyder’s authorita- 
tive introduction is set letterpress. 

Moving to presses even larger than Voltmer possesses, a headline screamed: 
“Book Club Member’s Giant Book Sculpture Dazzles Patrons at New San Francis- 
co Library.’ The new Mission Bay branch at Fourth and Berry Streets suspends 
belief along with Vince Koloski’s eight-page accordion fold book. Koloski’s color- 
ful public art is reminiscent of the bookish sayings carved into the stone of the old 
San Francisco Main Library. Inscriptions, the Club’s 2003 book that memorialized 
them, designed by world-recognized Jack Stauffacher, is currently available. 
Rather than stone, Koloski uses a rainbow of colored luminescent electronic diodes 
(LEDs) to spell out quotations on transparent four by five foot pages. 

Kudos go to Director Allen Smith. In 2006 he received awards from the Black 
and White Photo Club for “Stream and Aspens,” and from the Northern Califor- 
nia Conference of Camera Clubs for “Dunes, Death Valley.” 

Equally talented BCC member John Lehner, a forty-year collector, provided 
expertise for Richard Minsky’s 500 American Decorative Publishers’ Bindings, 1872— 
1929 (2006). These bindings replaced brown stamped covers and disappeared as 
book jackets arrived. The limited edition at $1,800 sold out immediately; the deluxe 
edition at $750 did well; and the CD-Rom at $90 is the bargain. 

Minsky, founder of the New York City Center for Book Arts, has his archives at 
Yale University and his beautiful decorative bindings at the University of Alabama. 
Some are in an exhibit that opened on March 7 in the William Stanley Hoole Li- 
brary on the Tuscaloosa campus. Closer to home, if you have an opportunity on a 
bibliographic tour to enjoy the hospitality of John and Marlene Lehner, TAKE IT! 

Readers may recall California art expert Alfred C. Harrison’s 2005 exhibit on 
J. P. Latimer at his North Point Gallery on Jackson near Sansome. Harrison goes 
for a repeat also with a published book. His subjects are now Thaddeus and Lud- 
milla Welch, Bolinas artists at the turn of the last century. Their work became view- 
able at the Bolinas Museum, 48 Wharf Road, on May 12. This exhibit closes June 
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24, about the time members will receive this Quarterly. Drive with someone who 
has a Global Positioning System; Bolinas natives remove directional town signs. 

The arms on the signal station atop Telegraph Hill report that Bruce Roberts’ 
Clipper Ship Sailing Cards has just docked. It is a lulu! A clipper card is a multi- 
colored card advertisement on coated stock begun in the 1850s that came to 
fruition during the Civil War. New Yorker George F. Nesbitt, known for producing 
the government’s first stamped envelopes in 1853, created the most dazzling exam- 
ples announcing departures for San Francisco. 

At one time, Clipper Cards was to be a Book Club publication, but winds and 
currents sent it elsewhere. Author Roberts thanks the Club profusely for its assis- 
tance. Lulu Enterprises (860 Aviation Parkway, Morrisville, NC 27560; 919/459- 
5858) prints on demand high quality books and the colors of these cards are amaz- 
ing. Enjoyment is yours for only $39.95. 

The Book Club made the press again — apart from our coup of giving the Oscar 
Lewis Award to the Chronicle’s deserving Carl Nolte on February 5. The Vallejo 
Times-Herald of January 28 devoted a page to the Book Club’s $10,000 grant to 
Vallejo’s non-profit McCune Foundation. It cares for the rare books lovingly col- 
lected by Book Club benefactor Dr. Donovan J. McCune that are housed in the 
John FE. Kennedy Library. See Al Newman’s “The McCune Collection” in the Spring 
1998 QN-L. 

On March 29, the Chronicle featured the extraordinary embroidered bindings 
of Jill Oriane Tarlau, writer, artist, and hand bookbinder. The Book Club and the 
Grabhorn Institute sponsored her exhibit at the Arion Press. It featured a colorful 
sample of the two hundred books she has bound in the past twenty-one years. As 
bookseller and BCC Director Thomas Goldwasser noted, Tarlau’s “passionate de- 
termination and her skill and imagination” captured the attention of even the 
“snobbish and demanding group” of Paris bookbinders. 

We hope readers enjoyed our last QN-L with the first color tip-in illustration 
ever. Legendary longtime treasurer and master tip-inner John Borden mentally 
supervised the project, while Director Signa Houghteling tipped off hand book 
binders to tip in. We also... [WHY DO WE FEEL fingers tightening around our 
neck? Nothing serious. The She-Who-Must-Be-Obeyed Editor is merely choking 
off our effusions. Ukkkk! We’ve been ensmalled! | 

DR. ROBERT J. CHANDLER 
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Southern California Bookish News 


In the Winter issue of the News-Letter, I wrote with some sadness of the passing of 
certain Los Angeles booksellers — not into the afterlife, but into their homes or 
smaller quarters or other professions. Now comes the news that the most success- 
ful L.A. bookselling business of all, Heritage Book Shop, is, well, “transitioning.” 
The famous mortuary-turned-bookshop on Melrose Avenue with the trick park- 
ing-lot has been sold (for what new purpose is not yet known, though a high-end 
antiques shop is rumored), and the word is that Lou Weinstein will retire to 
Flagstaff, Arizona (where he has lived for some time), while Ben Weinstein will 
probably remain in business in a much reduced state, probably with an employee 
or two to help out as he concentrates on a small inventory of high-end material. 
The stock may be sold at auction, and some of the staff will be loosed upon an 
uncertain future. The fate of the bindery is unsure. The “boys,” as they are univer- 
sally known, have been in business since 1962 and have owned the building on Mel- 
rose at La Cienega since 1984. Heritage has been an amazing book business. One 
part razzamatazz, one part Printing and the Mind of Man books for well-heeled 
clients, one part good scouting ground (in the more obscure corners of the build- 
ing), and one part great and good books well described by patient and knowl- 
edgeable staff, its success has been extraordinary and can easily brook any number 
of unfriendly gripes about books meant for movie stars and clients with more 
money than good sense. (Some readers may remember Ian Jackson’s low clerihew: 
“Louis Weinstein / Just loves to write the dollar sign: / For him it really puts the 
icing/On pricing”). Lou’s comic self-deprecation and Ben’s geniality made the 
place far less intimidating than its grandiose exterior portended, and many, many 
great books flowed through it over the years. Their most recent catalogue, apart 
from a California Antiquarian Book Fair list, was of sets — wallpaper books mainly 
meant for set designers and idiots who acquire leather by the ell— and yet it includ- 
ed some wonderful things: Ackermann’s The World in Miniature, the Cook and 
Wedderburn Ruskin, the New York edition of Henry James’s works, and some 
desirable Burtons. Among respected booksellers currently in the trade who worked 
at Heritage must be counted John Windle, Gordon Hollis, Lee Biondi, David Brass, 
Ken Karmiole, and Carol Sandberg. Nat Des Marais, who worked at Dawson’s 
Book Shop before he went to Heritage a few years ago, will be going into business 
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with Michael Sharpe, a former Heritage client. They have bought a beautiful 
Craftsman-style house in Pasadena for the shop, and will specialize in some of the 
favored Heritage fields: Printing and the Mind of Man books, science, press books, 
California printing, etc. Other Heritage staff may join this new bookselling busi- 
ness as well, and in a time when many booksellers have decided to eschew real 
estate for the Internet, this is welcome news. 

February was the month of what everyone was calling simply “Codex,” as in 
the oft-posed question, “Are you going to Codex?” Properly put, what was meant 
was “The Fate of the Art: The Hand Made Book in the 21st Century,’ a symposium 
and book fair organized by The Codex Foundation that took place in Berkeley 
from February 12-15. Printer Peter Koch is the founder of the Foundation, but its 
Board includes the printer Carolee Campbell, the collector Earl M. Collier, Jr., the 
conservator Susan K. Filter, and the librarian Roberto Trujillo, Head of Special Col- 
lections at Stanford University. They and doubtless countless other people put 
together an extraordinary symposium devoted to an oi en sommes-nous? of 
letterpress printing and the book arts generally. The symposium consisted of 
four lectures and two panels, and all of them were good. Sarah Bodman discussed 
the contemporary book arts in Great Britain, and Stefan Soltek looked at the con- 
tinental European (mainly German) sector. Felipe Ehrenberg and Robert Bring- 
hurst brought a much more theoretical and philosophical perspective to the 
subject. Ehrenberg is a Mexican-born artist and quondam diplomat now living in 
Brazil, whose practice includes all sorts of bookish extravagances. He had the atten- 
dees in the palm of his hand with his wide-ranging meditation and his not-for-the- 
family-circle vocabularian fantaisie. Bringhurst, a poet and typographic designer, 
looked at snail shells, at Arabic and Greek type, at Venetian gondolas, at Euclid’s 
geometry, and much else besides, as he explored “spiritual geometry” in a com- 
pelling preachment. The panels, as panels tend to be, were a bit more diffuse. Three 
librarians discussed the ways in which they provoke student interest in books and 
the book arts, a subject of interest to anyone who curates a collection of “the hand 
made book,” and who wonders where the next reader will come from. Koch and 
Collier joined H. George Fletcher, Director of Special Collections at the New York 
Public Library, for the second panel, dedicated to “The Fate of the Art: Raising the 
Bar,” with Campbell and Trujillo moderating in tandem. 

The book fair lasted two days, and preceded the California Antiquarian Book 
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Fair in a segue useful to both dealers and customers. At Codex, over a hundred 
book artists, plain old printers, and a few dealers exhibited and sold their books 
and related material. The fair was held in the student center at Berkeley, and an 
extraordinary amount of wonderful books was there from an international group 
of artists. Canada, Germany, Russia, England, and Italy were represented as well as 
the United States, and although it is almost ridiculous to mention just two or three 
books among the hundreds for sale, I want at least to suggest the range in style and 
aesthetic that was present in that room. In the tradition of the beautifully printed 
and illustrated book, the Shanty Bay Press (Walter Bachinski and Janis Butler) edi- 
tion in 60 copies of Virgil’s Georgics was stunning. It is illustrated in pochoir, and 
the printing is flawless. I think that it is as fine a book as the Maillol Virgils. In a 
completely different tradition (if tradition is the right word — it almost creates its 
own) is the Zweite Enzyklopddie von Tlén created by Ines v. Ketelhodt and Peter 
Malutzki. This is a fifty-volume work based on a story by Jorge Luis Borges, and it 
took ten years to make in an edition of 40 copies. Letterpress is only one among 
many printing technologies that were used to create this amazing set, which deals 
with subjects as diverse as cooking, flowers, Leibnitz, death, and (of course) the 
book itself. The Bancroft Library owns a copy of the Enzyklopddie, but so far, no 
library in Southern California has acquired it, though it seems a perfect candidate 
for the Getty Research Institute. “The Fate of the Art” included a visit to the open- 
ing of a fine exhibition at the San Francisco Center for the Book drawn from Ste- 
fan Bartkowiak’s wonderful collection of European book arts, a show which will 
travel to Chicago before going back to Hamburg. Codex is now planned to be a 
biannual event. 

It is always rather entertaining when Hollywood takes on something vaguely 
bookish. Where real books are concerned, they usually get it wrong, as anyone 
knows who saw Quills, the 2000 film about the Marquis de Sade, in which a new 
de Sade novel is shown being printed with a title-page that earnestly says “First 
Edition.” Books, of course, don’t make a particularly attractive subject for movies 
in and of themselves, and usually they are peripheral (as well as anachronistically 
depicted) when they are there at all. Forgery and deceit add the necessary spice. 
The Hoax, Lasse Hollstrom’s new film, is about forgery and the con, with a manu- 
script the object at the center of all the action, as was true in its way of the unin- 
tentionally hilarious The Name of the Rose (1986). (The fact that the reason for all 
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the killing turned out to be an unknown manuscript on comedy by Aristotle made 
me giggle, at any rate.) Hoax is based on the Clifford Irving story. Irving, who hung 
out at one point in his life on the island of Majorca with the accomplished art 
forger Elmyr de Hory, about whom he wrote a compelling book, entitled Fake! (a 
book which every collector of modern art should have on a nearby shelf), became 
infamous for forging the autobiography of Howard Hughes and selling it to the 
publisher McGraw-Hill for a huge advance in 1971. (The Irving/de Hory story is 
also chronicled in a late Orson Welles film called Verité et mensonges. Welles had 
a lifelong interest in conning, magic, etc. and became slightly infamous himself 
early in his career for faking a Martian invasion in a 1938 radio broadcast and caus- 
ing widespread panic.) The film, starring Richard Gere as Irving, has had pretty 
uniformly fine reviews. Irving was a failed novelist before he became a world-class 
forger, and it is interesting how frequently some sort of failure at a legitimate enter- 
prise brings out the forger in a person. Hans van Meegeren, the Vermeer forger, 
was an unsuccessful painter who felt that he had been unfairly treated by the pub- 
lic. Greed is the other component, naturally. The Texas forgeries, the Wise forg- 
eries, and the Mormon forgeries were all done at least in part for gain, and even 
that charming con man and forger Frank Abagnale (the subject of another inter- 
esting film about forgery and confidence, Catch Me If You Can), admitted in his 
autobiography that he got into the “trade” for money to support his love of women. 
(His first girlfriend “did things to me that would lure a hummingbird from a hibis- 
cus and make a bulldog break his chain,” in his words, so it is no wonder.) My 
favorite forger, Vrain-Denis Lucas, forged historical letters and sold them to a 
gullible mathematician, Michel Chasles — thousands of them, and for a good price. 
What makes Lucas so endearing is his enormous gall: the writers whose letters he 
faked include Jesus, Judas, Caesar, Mary Magdalene, Cleopatra, et al., all in legible 
modern French. Caveat emptor indeed. He makes Clifford Irving look positively 
unambitious by comparison. 

BRUCE WHITEMAN 
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Gifts and Acquisitions 


The Book Club has just bought one of those very rare objects published by 
Librairie Paul Jammes, Catalogue de specimens de Caractéres, 1517-2000. Paris: 2006. 
This magnificent type specimen sales catalogue is the first large and important 
book dealers specimen book since the 1928 Birrell and Garnett one on the same 
topic. This is welcomed with open arms by the reviewer as well as others interest- 
ed in type founding. The Club has also purchased Charles Enschede Type- 
founderies in the Netherlands from the fifteenth to the nineteenth century...Haarlem: 
Stichting Museum Enschede, 1978. This and Plantin Moretius Museum in Antwerp 
hold the two largest collections of type, punches, and other associated material in 
Europe. These two additions will be very useful to historians of the book arts. 

The Club has received from Bruce Whiteman a small pamphlet of the Latin 
poet Gaius Valerius Catullus entitled Two poems in five essays, published by 
the Lyceum Press in Los Angeles during 2006, originally for a joint Roxburghe- 
Zamarano club meeting which was not held. This is a charming little pamphlet 
with five translation variants and is a wonderful and amusing item to add to the 
Club’s holding. Thank you very much Bruce for this nice addition to the library. 
We also must thank Jeff Weber for a copy of his The fore-edge paintings of John T. 
Beer published in 2005. This book is an example of what a fore edge is, how they 
are made, what one collection of fore edge painting contained, what happened to 
some of the items in the collection, and which items Mr. Beer painted himself. 
Thank you again to all the people who have donated books. 

The Codex Foundation Book Fair was a great opportunity to see works from 
many countries and to acquire a small handful of items for the Club library, Cathy 
Courtney A looking book, a pocket history of the Circle Press 1967—96, the Incline 
Press two books Handmade type by James Mosley and Richard Rowlands A Lulla- 
by, and last but not least Barbara Tetenbaum’s A guide to experimental letterpress 
techniques printed at the Triangular Press in Portland, Oregon, all of which are 
excellent examples of modern fine printing. 

The Club has also bought two other books, T. J. Cobden-Sanderson The ideal 
book or book beautiful, published by the Arif Press in 1972 and the Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Co. Copyfitting, printed in 1916. Both these books are of use as exam- 
ples of high quality fine press work and the latter is also a good technical instruc- 
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Carl Palm Austin, TX Membership Committee 
Robert A. Schnapper Atlanta, GA Barbara Land 

Patron Members 

William Bentley Oregon House Norman Clayton 


Changing status from Regular to Sustaining Members 


Nick Aretakis New Haven, CT 
Hugh Foster San Francisco 
John J. King British Columbia, CANADA 


Changing status from Sustaining to Patron Member 
Robert Dickover Citrus Heights 


Bonham 


AUCTIONEERS & APPRAISERS 


Fine Books 

and Manuscripts 
Wednesday 
June 20, lpm 
New York 


Preview 

June 16, 10am to 55m 
June 17, 12pm to 5pm 
June 18-19, 10am to 5pm 


Illustrated Catalog: $35 plus S&H 
For further information, complimentary 
auction estimates or to view and order 
catalogs, visit www.bonhams.com/us 
or call +1 (212) 644 9001 


Archive of over 70 Autograph Letters 
Signed of John Steinbeck, 1948-1949, 
to television producer Henry White. 
Estimate: $100,000 - 200,000 


1793 
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Inquiries 

Dr. Catherine Williamson 

+1 (323) 436 5442 
catherine.williamson@bonhams.com 


Dr. Martin Gammon 
+1 (415) 503 3207 
martin.gammon@bonhams.com 


Adam Stackhouse 
+1 (323) 436 5439 
adam.stackhouse@bonhams.com 


Christina Geiger 
+1 (212) 644 9094 
christina.geiger@bonhams.com 


Bonhams 

595 Madison Avenue, 6th Floor 
(at 57th Street) 

New York, New York 10022 


www.bonhams.com/us 

© 2007, Bonhams & Butterfields Auctioneers Corp. 

All rights reserved. Principal Auctioneer: Malcolm Barber 
NYC License No. 1183017 
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THE BOOK CLUB OF CALIFORNIA 
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Limited Editions for Sale 


Dear Master: Letters of George Sterling to Ambrose Bierce 
edited by Roger K. Larson, designed and printed by Peter Rutledge Koch, $175.00. 


Inscriptions at the Old San Francisco Public Library 
with photographs by Dennis Letbetter and text by Jack W. Stauffacher, docu- 
menting the interior and exterior incised inscriptions of the old San Francisco 
main library before its conversion to the Asian Art Museum. 
Co-published with the Friends of the San Francisco Library, $55.00. 


A Memoir of Book Design, 1969 — 2000 
by Joseph J. D’Ambrosio, a pre-eminent artist working in the book medium, 
$175.00. 


The Colt Springs High: A Publishing Memoir of the Colt Press, 1939-1942 
by William Matson Roth, designed by Andrew Hoyem and printed by the Arion 
Press, San Francisco, a story of W. M. Roth’s collaboration with Jane Grabhorn 
on the unique publishing venture they called the Colt Press, $175.00. 


Napa Valley Heyday 
by Richard H. Dillon, provides the definitive, illustrated history of one of the 
West’s most idyllic agricultural areas, starting from long before its fame as a set 
ting for vineyards and wine-making, $175.00. 


Knights of the Lash, The Stagecoach Stories of Major Benjamin C. Truman 
edited and with an introduction by Gary FE Kurutz, $85.00. 


WPA Federal Art Project — Printmaking in California 1935-43 
by Elizabeth G.Seaton, designed and printed by Patrick Reagh Printers, Sebastopol 
with 81 illustrations, $175.00. 


~~ A ~ 
To place your order call The Book Club of California toll-free number, 
800-869-7656. We accept VISA and MasterCard payments. 


More information about our publications 
is available at www.bccbooks.org. 
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